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ABSTRACT 



This report summarizes the Investigating Transfer Project, 
which provides an authentic reflection of students ' transfer experiences in 
British Columbia. The majority of interviewees in Phase 1 of the project, who 
had transferred from community college to university, reported that they 
commenced their studies at a community college with the intention to transfer 
to a university. For some, difficulties occurred in trying to work out an 
acceptable schedule that satisfied the necessary transfer requirements, 
determining whether the information was current, and trying to understand 
what the information meant. Overall, however, most students satisfactorily 
transferred most or all of their credits. The decline in grade point average 
(GPA) after transfer was the most significant issue, the one that 
consistently caused students the most anxiety. Phase 2 offers insight into 
the perceptions of students who had not yet transferred from community 
college. Most students in this study appeared to employ a very unfocussed 
approach to transfer. Student participants in Phase 1 and Phase 2 offered 
three similar recommendations to improve transfer policies and practices: 
development of a user friendly Transfer Handbook for Students; written 
explanation from the receiving institution for each course that was not fully 
transferable; and mandatory advising for all students intending to transfer. 
(JA) 
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from the original document. 
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T he British (x)lunibia post-seconciarv' system pro- 
vides studcjits with many opportunities for trans- 
fer. This diversity of offerings may aLso present cliai- 
lenges for students who try to navigate their way 
ihrougii tile system. As part of a larger endeavour to 
understand issues of tnmsfer, the British Columbia 
Council on Admissions and Transfer (BCCAT) com- 
missioned the Inuestigating Transfer Project! Because 
this project features actual quotes from students, thus 
providing an authentic reflection of their transfer ex- 
periences, it is uniejue amongst other (!)ouncil research 
projects. This report summarizes the first tw'o phases 
of tills project. 

Phase 1: University Students’ Perceptions of 
Their Transfer Experience 

Tlirougl) inter\dew.s witli 47 students who had trans- 
ferred from community’ college to university, the pur- 
pose of Phase I was to: 1) determine the nature of 
iran.sfer; 2) poitray experiences surrounding the trans- 
fer process; 3) ciocument difficulties and succe.s.ses en- 
countered before, during, and after tran.sfer; and 4) 
liiglilighi advantages and disadvantages of transfer. 

Tile majority of interviewees reported that they 
commenced their studies at a com- 
munity college w'ith the intention 
to tran.sfer to university. Most stu- 
dents knew' e.xactiy wliat program 
they wanted to enter from the be- 
ginning; a few others had changed 
their minds along the w'ay. 

Respondents gave a number of 
reasons for starting their studies at 
a community college ratlier clian 
entering univ'ersity directly. They 



often de.scribed college as a “.stepping stone" to uni- 
versity, a way of easing out of liigh school before 
hitting tlie rigours of university life. Some .students re- 
ferred to the financial incentive of iow'er tuition rates. 
Others said tliat since community college w'as reputed 
to be easier, it w'a.s a good w'ay to embark on a 
post-secondary^ career witii better chances of earning a 
higlier GPA. For some, entering university directly 
from high school was not an option because tlieir sec- 
ondary school grades W'ere not high enough. One sm- 
dent explained: 

! could not get into university. So after high school the 
only the alternative path to get into univetsity for 

me. is to study [atj college. Rather than rx^taking grade 
12 cowses to get high grades. 

For students who spoke Englisli as a .second lan- 
guage, community college was a way to get started on 
their post-secondaiy education until they passed the 
TOEFL. 

Because most of die respondents intended to trans- 
fer, they indicated that they were usually attentive to 
the question of transferability, and w'ere careful to take 
courses diat diey knew were transferable. Some stu- 
dents described this process as quite straightfoiward, 
simply a matter of reading die coOege calendar, and 
adhering to what the available in- 
formation indicated was traasfer- 
able and W'hat w^as not. Hence, it 
was *‘a smooth sort of process.*' 
Others said that it vv^ts compli- 
cated and confusing. Difficulties 
occurred in tliree key areas: try- 
ing to w'ork out an acceptable 
.schedule that satisfied the neces- 
sary transfer requirements; deter- 
mining ether the information 



OF ALL THE ISSUES 

associated iHlth transfer, die 
decline in OPA after transfer was 
tite most sipjfiemt and the one 
that consistently caused students 
the most anxiety. 



1 Tlie I (/\rKtrc.s, Qayyum & Daw.sun, 1997). Phase IJ (Andres, 1998). and Phase JU (Andre.s & Dawson, 1998) rcpt»ns are avuiliOnlo on flie puhlicarions 
menu ol’ ilic BCCIAT web site: www.lxx-ai.bc.ca 



€1999, Oritish Cotumbia Council on Admteaons& Transfer. Oopy&i^and furSier distribution is penmittacL Please credit source. 
TTiie report is alsoavaBsfclein potlabte ^cument format from the BCCAT web site; wwvy.bccaLbc,ca 
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w;is current: and trying to undei*stand 
what the information meant. 

.As the following comments illustrate, 
some students .said tliat talking to aoi- 
demic advisors at tl^e college was help- 
ful; otliers said it vvas a waste of time, or 
that the advice was wrong or untru.st- 
worthy: 

iimryone was helpful at community col- 
lep,e ami university. . . . Ihey pretty much 
answered all my questUms. 

Tl?e [college] counsellors dUln 7 know very 
much .... They would go, "'well you 
should go up to [the uuk^rsity] arul ask. 

Every time f came up here its like nobody 
would pay attention to you. 

Overall, despite the different levels of complication 
identil'ied concerning getting the necessary transfer in- 
formation from various sources, mo.st students satis- 
factorily transfeiTed mo.st or all of tlieir credits. If they 
had taken courses for which tran.sfer credit was not a 
possibility, they t>^)ically knew it at the time. 

For the majority of interviewees, the mechanics of 
the uan.sfer process did not pre.sent an ovewhelming 
source of distress. Yet, some .students identified prob- 
letns that from tlieir perspective involved mistakes - or 
at least miscuing - on the pan of one or the other of the 
institutions, which .students claimed re.sultecl in: 

• difficulty making sense of die information avail- 
able to them 

• lack of clarity' about the required procedures, 
practices, and policies 

• confusion about ‘‘assigned'’ vs. “unassignecP' 
credits in some situations 

• confusion about their status upon acceptance 
into university (i.e., general acceptance vs. accep- 
tance into a program). 

Of all the is.sues associated with transfer, the decline 
in GPA after transfer was the most significant and the 
one that consi.stendy^ caused .students the m(>st anxiety. 
Only five of the 47 snidents interviewed reported an 
increase in gnides following their transfer to univer- 
sity. The.se students claimed their grades went up be- 
cau.se they were more interested in the course material 
and were responding positively to more challenging 
academic environment. A few students claimed that 
their grades had stay'ed al)out die .same. However, l)y 
far the majority of respondents repoitecl that their GPA 
liad gone down at university. These students also 
found the move from college to university difficult and 
stressful, sometimes to the point where they felt they 



had encountered a .serious setback in 
achieving their academic goals. A few 
students reported lieing on ‘’academic 
probation” because dieir grades had 
dropped to a level of marginal accept- 
ability. Three factors - increased aca- 
demic rigour, the grading .system (in 
paiticular employment of the bell curve 
system), and larger classes - were most 
frequently implicated as being re.spon- 
sible for declining grades.^ 

The interview respondents pre- 
sented a number of different interpreta- 
tions of the difference between college 
and university and wiiat accounted for 
the decline in grades that they experienced. 
Interviewees described university as: 

• big, confusing, cold, impersonal 

• a place where it was hard to make friends and to 
penetrate the prevailing “nobody cares” attitude 

• a more difficult and challenging learning environ- 
ment 

• demanding much more independent work and 
initiative. 

Conversely, community college was described as: 

• smaller, friendlier, and more supportive 

• a place where iastnjctors were more approach- 
able and accessible 

• an environment w'liere it w'as easier to speak out 
in class, providing more opportunities for discus- 
sion and clarification. 

However, some students claimed that college was 
too tnuch like high school, that there w'a.s too much 
“spoon feeding," and that because it w'as easier to 
know' w'hat was going to be on an exam, one could 
fneniorize just enough to get by and then forget it. Al- 
though some students claimed that the greater clial- 
lenge associated w^ith university caused them to learn 
tnore, others said that they learned less becau.se they 
did not have the opportunity for discu.ssion, and be- 
cause the university clitnate was one that promoted 
“gnide thirst” at the expense of “knowledge hunger’- 
Did students indicate tliat the preferred route to 
university was through comiminity college? Most inter- 
view'ees responded wath an enthusiastic “Yes!“ De- 
spite the annoyances related to the transfer process 
and a declining grade point average after transfer, 
community college w^as described as having provided 
solid preparation that eased the transition to univer- 
sity. This ease of traasition was repoited most often as 
the major advantage of transfer. 




'l Other CiouncU sp<:«ii.sorecl studies indicate that txnli students who enltT university diaxtly* from .schmJ and students who tran.sler lu university iKun 
comnuiniiy college, experience declines in OPA. Over time, however, students* GI*A.s gradually recover. See Student Prolile .siudie.s listed on the 
puhlicatioas menu, www.bccat.Ix.ca 
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If I bad first graduated afui come heivfto university!, / 
rvoiUd have been really ovenrhelmed by it . . . .My high 
.school was quite small and I would have been hx'it. 

Only a handful of students would have prefen*ed to 
complete tlie requirements for their degree in the 
vsmalt, intimate climate afforded by the community col- 
lege. A few others J'elt tliat they .should have delayed 
tran.sfer to university. A small group claimed there was 
little difference between tlie two institutions. 

The key disadvantages specified involv'ed adapting 
to two different institutions and the extra demands 
placed on transfer students tl-uit were not expected of 
students who commenced their studies at university, 
The.se demands included being aware of the transfer 
proce.ss, enrolling in courses that were transfenible, 
and spending considerable amounts of time on pro- 
cesses and procedures related to tninsfer. 

To// bate to spend time in those courses which are 
transferable. But for the university students they> don't 
have to spend time thinking about that, about those 
courses that can transfer to other institutions. 

Phase I provides an in depth analysis of the per- 
spectives of a sample of saidents, all of whom had 
transferred successfully from coinmuniry college to 
university. Pliase II offers insights into tiie perceptions 
of saidents who had not yet transferred from commu- 
nity college. 

Phase II: Community College Students 
Contemplate Transfer 

In Phase II oi this project, 18 first year community col- 
lege students were followed over time to determine: 
1) their transfer intentions; 2) steps taken to traasfer; 
and 3) experiences related to the traasfer process. In 
addition, a focus group was conducted w^ith anotlier 
group of 19 community college students. This phase of 
the project provided an in depth qualitative account of 
students' perceptions of the traasfer process as antici- 
pated and experienced. 

Despite the relatively small number of participants 
involved in tins study, there w^as considerable diversity 
in student backgrounds. liigh sch(X)l students arrived 
at the community college with little knowledge aixnit 
the system in general. Students from otlier countries - 
in this .study Syria and Iran - iiad ‘‘official” traascripts 
that were largely incompatible with our sy.stem. 
xMothers were ret^uired to plan their college experi- 
ence around their familie.s. Older students entering 
from the work force conironted a system that was for- 
eign to them. 

Discussions with respondents about ‘intent to 
transfer” suggest that this notion is multifaceted. A few 
individuals entered community college with the intent 
to tran.sfer to a specific institution. For others, plans to 



traasfer materialized midstream. And, for a few stu- 
dents, the intent to transfer was present, but vague. 
Altliough all saidents volunteered to participate in tlie 
inteivicNvs based on their intent to traasfer, “intent” 
clearly involved many dimensions, including: 1) intent 
in the broadest sense of tiie w^ord; 2) choice of a re- 
ceiving institution: 3) choice of 
program at the receiving insti- 
t ut ion: 4) int en ded d ate of 
transfer. 

Resources available to facil- 
itate the transfer experience - 
including the calendar, the 
BCCAT Transfer Guide, coun- 
sellors and advisors - were 
undemtilized by tliese stu- 
dents. Students repotted tliat 
they were unaw'are of the exis- 
tence of some resources, un- 
aiile to understand .some of the 
w>^ritten materials, or both. Ad- 
vice provided by couaselloi*s 
and advisors was clescriliecl in 
many ways, including “great” “helpful” “confu.sing” 
and “frustrating.” Regardless of the opinions ex- 
pressed, students indicated tliat they preferred the a.s- 
sistance of a iiunian being mther than being required 
to rely on written documentation. 

Mo.st students in tills study appeared to employ a 
very unfocussed , un.systematic - and in a few cases, al- 
most indifferent - approacli to tran.sfer. As one saident 
remarked, 

/ really batmen t done a lot about transferring. I just de- 
cided ot^r last summer what 1 really wanted to go into. 

Students i*elied on word of mouth, primarily from 
other students and family members, Tiie calendar w'as 
the most frequently used printed source of material. 
However, it contained information that was described 
as “confetsing” and “frustrating.” Only four students re- 
ported having u.sed tlie B.C, Transfer Guide and de- 
scribed it as “easy to read and really helpful too” and 
“pretty self explanatory,” Ilowcvcr, others responded 
“Tlie what?” and “I have no clue wliat that even is.” 

De.spite complaints about the lack of resources and 
confusing advice, students did not appear particularly 
perplexed. There was a general sentiment that ever>'- 
thing would work out in the end. It was not uncom- 
mon to hear comments .such as 

Pve basically inwstigated it on my own. 

i don t even know if you have to apply [to transfer!. 

UVic . . . will knoiv what is going on. 

Follow-up interviews four months later revealed 
tlxit since the initial inteiviews, most .students re- 
mained uiifocussed in their approach to transfer. 



MOST 

STUDENTS 

inHiis studf geared 
toooiplo^avery 
imfocussed, uns^ti^atlc 
-and In a few cases, 
almost indPemit 
a]p|>Toach to tran^ec. 
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WHAT STUDENTS RECOMMENDED: 


■ Phase 1 


Phase II 


1. Development oi* a user friendly Transfer 
Handbook for Students. 


1. Institutioas sliouid provide dear information that 
The avenige .student can undcrst;ind. ’ 


2. Receiving in.stitutions .should ])rovide transler 
.students w'itli a written explanation for each 
course tliat vva.s not fully tran-sfcrable. 


2. Accountability regarding advice provided by 
couasellors and advdsors could be enhanced by a 
“pa])cr trail.’’ 


3. Mandatoiy advising sessions for all vStudents 
intending to transfer should be inipleniented. 


3* Mandatory advising vva.s suggested as one way to 
clarify the tran.sfer proce.ss for students. 


What Students Recommended 


ondary and post-secondary advisoi*s and counsellors. 


sStudenc partidpant.s in Phase I and Phase 11 offered 
three .similar recommendations to improve tran.sfer 
policie.s and practices. 


post-secondary faculty, and Faculty of Educ'ation 
teacher eduattion programs - needs to ensure that sm- 
dents ettn gain access to and understand the infor- 
mation they need. Distribution of the recently pub- 



In addition, Pliase I respondents recommended 
that: students should be informed that advising Ls 
available at both sending and receiving institutions; 
advLsors should be responsible for ensuring tlmt stu- 
dents leceive accurate information; advisors’ hours of 
opeiation should correspond to die needs of students; 
and tlirough ongoing dialogue and examination of 
teaching and learning practices at eacli type of institu- 
tion, community colleges and universities should con- 
tinue to address the problem of declining grades after 
transfer. Odier recommendations suggested by Phase 
11 participants included: con.sistency of course num- 
bering acro.ss all B.C. post-secondar>' institutions; 
more stability in course requirements from year to 
year: provision of information about tmasfer in high 
school: and the need for students to be informed about 
the entire system, not simply articulation Ixjween one 
community college and one university. 



lished BXl. Transfer TTP^ handbook to ail potential 
transfer students is a positive step toward such a goal. 
Snidents, as active agents in their own lives, will prob- 
ably always be responsible for their survival in the sys- 
tem. However, the post-secondary system, through its 
formal stnictures, policies and practices, can contrib- 
ute significantly to student succe.ss through the system. 



Conclusion 



The findings summarized in this newsletter, together 
with other studies and repons available on the HCXiAT 
web site, provide a considerable wealth of information 
on tran.sfer issues in B.C. Lick of knowledge about or 
difficulty In gaining access to useful information re- 
mains a persistent theme across these studies. Al- 
though transfer provides access to degree completion 
for many students, transfer .students are disadvantaged 
in that they are required to negotiate an additional hur- 
dle in pursuit of tlieir ultimate educational goals. 
Ever>'one involved in the transfer enterprise - includ- 
ing the BCCAT, .sending and receiving iastitutions, sec- 
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British Columbia 
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Electronfo Mail: ddmin^bccdt.hc.ca 
Telephone: 604-412-7700 
Fax: 604-603-0576 
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3 liCCAT (1999). B.C. Transfer 'UPS: Traitsfer infnrmaHon for jxishsecondary' success. V'ancxmver: B(X:aT. 
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